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[Tirs:—1. Greater Tit (Purws Mayor). 2. Blue Tit (P. ceruleus). 


Tur Tits, or Titmice, as they are often called, form a 
very numerous family of birds, of which some specimen 
a another is to be found in almost every part of the 
globe. The different species of this genus (Parus) ex- 
ceed thirty, of which five or six inhabit Great Britain. 
They are “all small birds, exceedingly active, and very 
imusing in their search after food, which, consisting gene- 
tally of insects hidden in holes and crevices of the 
bark of trees , they are very dexterous in capturing. They 
may be seen leaping among the branches of the trees, 
pecking at the bark with their bill, now balancing them- 
selves on a twig, now hanging by their claws to a “branch 
Vou. VIII. 
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3. Coal Tit (P. ater). 4, Marsh Tit (P, palustris). 


with their heads downward ; while they are contin ally 

in motion, using every possible variety of attitude and 

gesture in their eagerness to satisfy an almost insatiable 

appetite. They are constantly resident with us, and are 

sociable, being generally to be seen together in small 
arties. 

Of those represented in the engraving, we shall first 
notice the Greater Tit (P. major), known also as the Ox- 
Eye, the Black-Cap, &c. In size this bird is generally 
about six inches and a quarter in length to the end of the 
tail; its plumage, soft and blended, like that of the 
other tits, is of a yellowish green on the back, yellow on 
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the breast and sides, and black on the head, with patches 
of white on the cheeks. It is very eommon in woods and 
thickets throughout England, but is not so social as others 
of the Tit tribe, more than two or three being seldom seen 
together ; it also differs from most of its congeners in 
being but an unfrequent visitor to the gardens and houses 
in the vicinity of towns. It is however well known to 
every person acquainted with the country ; and in spring 
may easily be distinguished by its very peculiar note, 
which resembles the sound emitted during the process of 
sharpening the teeth of a saw with a file. This is only 
heard in the spring, and ceases when the bird has a nest. 
Its ordinary cry is a loud chirp, followed by a harsh 
clatter, remarkably strong for so small a bird, as it may 
be heard at the distance of eight hundred paces; but, 
like some other birds, it varies its note, and imitates the 
tones of others. In the second volume of Mr. M‘Gilli- 
vray’s very original work on British Birds, which has 
just appeared, is a letter from his friend Mr. Hepburn, 
giving a lively account of these variations. “ Its spring 
notes,” says Mr. H., “ are first heayd about the beginning 
of March, and continue till the middle of May. In 
April, 1839, I pursued one of these birds through a 
narrow plantation. The first note I heard was that of 
chur-r-r, then chir-r-r ; it then imitated very exactly the 
twink of the chaffinch, the alarm note of the robin and 
wren, and the doleful ditty of the yellow bunting ; next 
it produced a note of its own, which it repeated inces- 
santly as it sported among the boughs of an old ash; 
then it seemed to forget this note, and emitted another, 
which also was soon forgotten; and again, as if tired of 
its own composition, it essayed those of its more musical 
brethren. his Titmouse was a great nuisance to me 


when I began to study ornithology, often leading me 


astray by his silly productions, which I thought were the 
notes of some birds new to me.” 

By those who haye studied the habits of this bird, its 
saw-like note is sail to foretel rain, It feeds on insects, 
which it digs out of the bark of trees, and from young 
buds (which, however, it has been said, it does not de- 
stroy); and it is such an adept in the art of procuring its 
food, that even in the severest weather it will find insects 
where no other animal would think of looking for them. 
White of Selborne says, “In deep snows I have seen 
this bird, while it hung with its head downwards (to my 
no small delight and admiration), draw straws length- 
wise from out the eaves of thatched houses, in order to 
pull out the flies that were concealed between them, and 
that in such numbers that they quite defaced the thatch, 
and gave it a ragged appearance.” It also feeds on 
seeds, the husks of which it splits by some sharp strokes 
with its bill, which is so powerful that it is enabled by it to 
pierce even the hard shell of the nut, Mr. Slaney says, 
“* We had often heard in the, winter a humming noise, 
which appeared to be caused by this bird; and, throwing 
a stone smartly at him, he dropped something, which 
proved to be a hazel-nut, a little perforated at the smaller 
end by repeated strokes of his bill. We often afterwards 
watched him at work, and found under his workshop 
many she'ls from which the nuts had been extracted, and 
some split into halves, It is said that if a nut be sus- 
pended at the end of a string, the titmouse will fix him- 
self on this nut, and follow all its oscillations without 
ceasing to hack it with his bili.” 

This bird 1s very generally to be found throughout 
Europe, even as far north as Norway and Sweden, and 
sometimes Siberia. 

The Buive Tirmovse (P. c@ruleus), known also as 
the Tomtit, the Blue-Cap, the Blue-Bonnet, Hick-wall, 
Billy-biter, Nim, Blue-Whaup, &e., is a short and com- 
pact, but very pretty bird, and may easily be known by 
the light blue colour on the upper part of the head ; the 
forehead is white, which colour extends backwards on 
each side till it forms a circle round the crown of the 





head, behind which is another circle of deep blue. In 
length it is about four inches and a half. 

This little bird has always been celebrated for its 
courage and fearlessness of man. In winter it ap- 
proaches the farm-house to pick up the crumbs of bread 
and the refuse of the pantry ; and throughout the year it 
may be found in the gardens and woods in the vicinity, 
Like the other tits it constructs its nest in a hole in a 
tree or wall, selecting a decayed part and scooping it out 
with its bill to the required size. Tn this it forms its 
nest, using moss, &c., for the outer part, and lining it 
with feathers and hair. The female is very tenacious of 
her nest, and very courageous in the defence of it, often 
suffering herself to be taken rather than quit it, and when 
taken out, will return again to its protection. Upon such 
occasions it menaces the intruder in a singular manner, 
erecting all its feathers, and hissing like a snake, or utter- 
ing a noise like the spitting of acat. If handled, it bites 
severely. Its indomitable courage and contempt of 
danger render it an easy prey to the crafty birdcatcher. 
Mr. White says, “I have known twenty in a morning 
caught with snap-mousetraps, baited with tallow or suet,” 
and it is remarkable that if it escapes the snare, it will 
return again and again to the same trap; a degree of 
temerity which Buffon applauds as the true courage of a 
reasonable creature ; * for if he remembers he was caught, 
he also recollects he escaped,” This captivating little 
hird makes no pretension to song, though its shrill chirp- 
ing note quickly repeated is cheerful, if not very harmo- 
nious. It is remarkably lively, and being always in 
motion, throwing itself about among the boughs like a 
juggler, and incessantly performing all manner of antics, 
it is one of the most agreeable of the feathered inhabitants 
of the woods. It is found in almost every part of Europe. 

The Coat-Trr (P. ater) is very similar to the Blue 
Tit in form, but smaller, being gbout four inches in 
length, and destitute ef the lively colours which render 
that bird so agreeable to the eye. The breast of the 
Coal-Tit is of a greyish white, the back yellowish grey, 
and the feet and claws of a livid blue; the head and 
neck are of @ deep black (whence it has been called the 
Lesser Blackcap), with a pateh of white on each cheek, 
and another on the nape of the neck, This bird is not 
very common in England, but in Seotland, where it fre- 
quents the forests of pines and fir, it is more abundant, 
and may be seen throughout the year, except in very 
severe weather, when it departs southward, or approaches 
the farm-houses and towns to seek for food. The grating 
note, like a saw, which we have mentioned as being used 
by the Greater Titmouse in the spring, and which appears 
to be common to all the Black-headed Tits in the same 
season, may be frequently noticed in the Coal-Tit before 
it builds its nest, which it does with much neatness in the 
hollows of trees, 

The Marsu-Tit (P. palustris) 1s very like the pre- 
ceding in colour and form, though larger, but has no 
white on the nape of the neck. It is very common in the 
northern parts of England, but is seldom seen in Scotland 
above Fifeshire, and scarcely ever so far south as London. 
Although it may sometimes be met with in the woods in 
dry distriets, it is more frequently to be found among the 
reeds in low marshy tracts, where it makes its nest, gene- 
rally choosing some decayed willow for a foundation. Its 
food is chiefly insects, but in winter it feeds on seeds, and 
is often tempted to visit the farm-yard for pieces of meat, 
which it eats with much avidity; indeed its appetite 1s 
so great that it has been known to consume more than 
half its own weight of food per day. The Marsh-Tit 18 
also known provincially as the Smaller Ox-eye, Willow- 
biter, Joe Bent, &c. When their haunts can be ap- 
proached so as to witness their movements (which is not 
always an on matter, as they generally select some long 
tract of marshy country on the banks of rivers, &c.), the 
observer will be repaid by a very interesting sight. They 
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dwell together in considerable numbers, and are perpe- 
tually in motion, going in and out of their nests, feeding 
their young, flying off in search of food, or seeking for it 
in the crevices of the neighbouring trees. It is truly 
gratifying to witness their sprightly gambols, and the 
entertaining positions into which, as it wefe in very exu- 
berance of spirit, they are wey soo | throwing themselves. 

The Tits we have hitherto described are very getierally 
to be found in England; but the Caxsran Tir (P. cris- 
talus), which we tiow proceed to noticé, is a bird but 
seldom seen iii this country, atid very rare throughout 
Europe. It is distinguishable from the other Tits by 
its crest, formed by its occipital feathets being eloti- 
gated, pointed, atid slightly recurved. It is in length 
about 44 inches, of a dusky colour, with a black band 
round the neck; breast vittkish white, feet of a leaden 
colour, and foreliead black. It is commioti iti the woods 
inthe northern part of the middle division of Scotland, 
but in the other parts of Great Britain it is, as we have 
said, very rare. In Notth Ametica, however, it is more 
frequently found. It is very solitary, vety courageous in 
defending itself and its nest, and is very difficult to tame. 
Though not strictly migratory, it often shifts its quarters, 
and in severe winters visits the more southern parts of the 
kingdom. 

Besides the individuals we have mentioned as compos- 
ing that part of the genus Parus indigenous to Great 
Britain, we ought to notice another English bird, very 
nearly allied to them, and which is often classed in the 
same group as Parus longi-caudatus, the Long-tailed 
Titmouse. This, however, differs in so many particulars 
from the others, that it has been referred to another genus, 
Mecistura, of which it is the only British specimen. 
Under this it is placed by Mr. M‘Gillivray, by the name 
of the Long-tailed Muffin, from the resemblance which 
the tufted feathers surrounding the face present to a 
muffler. We have already described this bird in a sepa- 
rate article (‘Penny Magazine,’ vol. vii., p. 481), in 
which we have given its figure, together with that of its 
very curious nest. 

Mr. Rennie mentions a curious practice of the Greater 
Tit (P. major), which, we doubt not, would be found. to 
obtain with others of the like species. He says, “ We 
have at present an Ox-eye (P. mayor, Ray) which, when 
going to sleep, rolls itself into a round ball, erecting every 
feather so as not to separate its point from the adjoining 
oes. The quantity of non-conducting surface is by 
this means increased to the depth of nearly half an inch 
more than it is when the feathers are laid flat and smooth 
while the bird is skipping about the cage in the day- 
time; and as the feathers of the belly are at the same 
time spread over the feet, the little creature is admirably 
protected from the cold.” 

Indeed, although no animal can suffer cold so well as 
the bird, none take greater care to protect themselves 
from its effects. Their nests are constructed so as to 
screen them from the wind, and are lined so well with 
moss, hair, down, feathers, &c., that nothing could be 
conceived more comfortable or suitable to their habits. A 
nest of the Bottle-Tit, described by Mr. M‘Gillivray, was 
found to be lined with no less than 2379 feathers of the 
pheasant, wood-pigeon, rouk, &c. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

Nov. 1.—Al/ Saints.—All Saints, or All Hallows, in 
the Protestant Church, is a day of general commemora- 
tion of al} those saints and martyrs in honour cf whom, 
individually, no particular day has beeu expressly assigned. 

Nov. 2.—Ali Souls is a festival celebrated by the 
Church of Rome, with a particular service relating to the 
Souls supposed to be in purgatory, though the reformed 
churches have discontinued its observance. 

Nov. 4.—King William landed.—This is an auspicious 
day in the English history, a day in which the nation 
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was delivered from popery and arbitrary power by the 
illustrious Prince of Orange. When the fleet left Hol- 
land, Nov. 1, 1688, the prince was in the midst of it, 
carrying a flag with English colours and their highnesses’ 
arms surrounded with this motto, “ The Protestant Reli- 
gion and the Liberties of England ;” and underneath the 
motto of tlie house of Nassau, “ Je maintaindera ;” that 
is, I will maintain. “On the third,” says Burnet, who 
was in the fleet, “we passed between Dover and Calais, 
and before night saw the Isle of Wight. The next day, 
the 4th, being the day on which the prince was both 
born atid married, he fancied if he could land that day 
it would look atispicious to the army, and animate the 
suldiers. But others, who considered the day following 
was Gtinpowder Treason Day, thought our landing that 
day might have a good effect on the minds of the Eng- 
lish tiation. And Divine Providence so ordered it, that 
after all hopes of our landing at Torbay were given up, 
atid Russell bid mé go to my prayers, for all was lost, 
the wind suddenly shifted and carried us into the desired 
haven. Here the prince, Marshal Schomberg, and the 
fuot-soldiers, landed ot November the 5th.” The 
Alinanac-takets say King William landed on the 4th of 
November, but Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Burnet, who was 
with the prince, says it was the 5th. 

Nov. 5.—This day is commonly called Gunpowder 
Treason, and has been kept as an anniversary comme- 
moration of our great deliverance, ever since the year 
1605. We lave treated of the subject elsewhere. 

Nov 9 Lord Mayor’s Day.—The almanacs style this 
“ Lord Mayor’s Day,” in allusion to its being the period 
when the chief magistrate elect of the city of London 
annually enters upon his high and important office. 
Until the 9th of May, 1214, the office of chief magistrate 
of London was held for life. John, by letters-patent 
bearing that date, granted permission for the mayor to be 
chosen annually, but required that he should take his 
corporal oath fer the due execution of his trust, in the 
royal presence, or otherwise in that of the king’s justices. 
At present the oath is administered before the full court 
of the barons of the Exchequer, as her majesty’s repre- 
sentatives upon the occasion. 

Nov. 11.—St. Martin.—Martin, the son of a Roman 
military tribune, was born at Sabaria, in Pannonia, now 
called Hungary, about the year 316. From his infancy 
he was remarkable for meekness and all the milder vir- 
tues; yet he was obliged, at an early age, to carry arms, 
however opposite to his cast of character. At the gate of 
Amiens he is said to have divided his coat with a poor 
naked wretch that was perishing with cold. At length, 
quitting the military profession, he retired into solitude, 
from which he was withdrawn by St. Hilary, bishop of 
Poictiers. He was afterwards elected bishop of Tours, 
in the year 374. The zeal and piety he displayed in this 
office were most exemplary. His anniversary Is still one 
of the four cross quarter-days. 

Nov. 22.—St. Cecilia. —Cecilia, or Cecily, was a native 
of Rome, who suffered martyrdom for refusing to renounce 
the Christian religion, and to sacrifice to the pagan 
déities, though her several legends are not agreed either 
as to the period of her birth or sufferings, nor as to the 
particular death to which she was condemned. ‘To this 
saint has been assigned the patronage of ecclesiastical 
melody, from her alleged excellence in singing the divine 
praises, to which she joined instrumental music. 

Nov. 80.—St. Andrew.—St. Andrew was called to the 
apostleship just after the miraculous draught of fishes. 
After he had planted the Gospel in several places, he 
came to Patree, in Achaia, and endeavouring to convert 
Egeas, the proconsul, ahd to preserve his new converts 
from apostacy, the governor was so enraged against him, 
that he commanded him to be scourged and then crucified ; 
and that his death might be the more lingering, he was 
fastened to the cross with cords. 
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THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


Bates. R Winter. C. Wright. J. Wright. 


Perey. Fawkes. Catesby. T. Winter. 


| The Gunpowder Conspirators.—From a Print published immediately after the discovery. ] 


Peruaps no event in the history of our country has more 
generally or permanently attracted the popular attention 
than that of the discovery of the gunpowder plot ; and 
there is also perhaps no event in connection with which 
a greater amount of popular ignorance has existed. The 


causes of and the actors in the conspiracy have been alike 
comparatively unknown or misunderstood. Guido Faux 
in particular has been looked upon as the chief promoter 
of the plot, whilst its true author, Catesby, has been 
almost entirely overlooked: he has been considered a 
low, sanguinary, and hired ruffian, whilst he was in re- 
ality a gentleman, in no respect distinguished from his 
companions, men, as he himself correctly termed them, 
of “ name and blood,” except by his unshaken courage 
under the most appalling dangers, by his invincible forti- 
tude under the pangs of torture and death. 

To palliate the awful enormity of the crime contem- 
plated by these conspirators, were in a measure to par- 
ticipate in their guilt: at the same time, it is but 
justice to acknowledge that they had persuaded them- 
selves it was right thus to relieve the great body of 
their Catholic brethren from the cruel oppressions 
they were enduring, and, startling as the contrast be- 
tween the means and the end justly appears to us, 
there can be no doubt that these fanatics hoped by so 
wholesale a murder to promote the cause of religion and 
enhance the glory of God! The true moral therefore of 
the transaction is cf the highest practical importance ; it 
shows us into what fearful atrocities fanaticism may lead 
men otherwise honourable and humane, and in spite of 
their being actuated by the purest intentions. That we 
may form a tolerably correct idea of the causes of the 
conspiracy, as well as of the motives of the conspirators, 
we present a few brief illustrations of the position of 
the Catholics at that time. Sir Thomas Tresham, 
originally a Protestant, was converted in 1580 by Cam- 
pion and Parsons, two Catholic missionaries sent into 
England by the pope. From this period until the day 
of his death (twenty-five years) this unhappy man was 
never free from persecution. A great portion of this 
time was spent in gaol, and altogether he underwent, to 
use his own touching words, “full twentr-four years of 


restless adversity and deep disgrace only for testimony of 
his conscience.” During all this time 260/. a-year 
was abstracted from his estate, being the statutory pe- 
nalty of 20/. a lunar month imposed upon all recusants, 
as those were called who refused to conform to the Pro- 
testant Church by attending its places of worship on the 
Sabbath. One of the conspirators, Tresham, was Sir 
Thomas’s son. A second illustration is the case of Ed- 
ward Rookwood, of Euston Hall in Suffolk. This gen- 
tleman splendidly entertained Elizabeth on one of her 
royal progresses, and within a fortnight afterwards was 
thrown into gaol, with “seven more gentlemen of wor- 
ship.” We need not pursue his history further than to 
quote the following extract from the parish register of 
burials for St. James’s, Bury St. Edmund’s :—“ Mr. 
Rookwood, from the jail, buried June 4, 1598.” Thus 
died the cousin of Rookwood, another of the conspira- 
tors. The last case we shall here mention is that of Mr. 
Thomas Throckmorton, head of the elder branch of the 
aneient family of that name. This gentleman’s estate 
was under continual sequestration for the fines levied upon 
him : his life was shortened by no less continual impri- 











sonment. Catesby and Tresham were Mr. Throckmor- 
ton’s nephews, and two more of the conspirators, the 
brothers Winter, were also nearly allied to him. Some 
of the most barbarous of the laws under which these in- 
dividuals were persecuted passed during the latter years 
of Elizabeth’s reign. The fines for recusancy were then 
declared, and Catholics forbidden to use the rites and 
ceremonies of their own faith. ’ 
The death of Elizabeth however excited fresh hopes in 
the minds of the Catholics. Percy, one of the conspira- 
tors, had been previously sent down to Edinburgh te 
learn James’s opinion, and the answer was so favourable, 
that he, in common with the great body of the Catholics, 
was deceived, and warmly supported that monarch’s 
cause. Woefully were these hopes disappointed. Within 
the first two or three years of James’s reign the penal 
laws of Elizabeth were again in full force, accompani¢ 
with still more barbarous and exasperating regulations. 
At this point of time, and whilst matters were in this 
state, the design of blowing up the houses of parliament 
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by gunpowder at the opening of the session, and thus 
destroying at one blow king, lords, and commons, appears 
to have been formed by Catesby. 

. Robert Catesby was the lineal descendant of the favour- 
ite minister of Richard III. His father, Sir William 
Catesby, also converted by Campion, had been several 
times imprisoned for recusancy, and his mother was a 
sister of the Thomas Throckmorton before mentioned ; 
so that Catesby had seen those nearest and dearest to him 
suffering under continual and unrelenting persecution. He 
is said to have spent a considerable portion of his estatesin 
licentiousness in his early years, and to have deserted the 
faith of his father ; but in 1598 he returned to it, abjured 
his former dissolute courses, and, with all the ardour of 
his naturally enthusiastic mind, devoted himself to the 
task of making proselytes and of rescuing the Catholics 
from their thraldom. 
other distinguished Catholics, supported the insurrection 
of Essex (who promised toleration), and was wounded 
and taken prisoner in the affair. His pardon was ob- 
tained with great difficulty and at the price of 3000/. 
Various other treasonable projects were set on foot during 
the latter years of Elizabeth’s reign by the Catholics, 
having all the same impelling motive, relief from perse- 
cution, and in which Catesby joined. He appears to 
have first disclosed his scheme to a friend, John Wright, 
who was descended from a respectable family in York- 
shire, and who had been also greatly harassed with perse- 
cutis and imprisonments. He too had joined in 
Essex’s insurrection. Thomas Winter, the next person 
admitted into the plot, was a mutual friend of Catesby 
and Wright: he was an able and accomplished man, fa- 
miliar with several languages, and possessed a reputation 
among the Catholics for his skill in intrigue, which his 
personal acquaintance with some of the most influential 
ministers of foreign courts enabled him to turn to account. 
The three met at Lambeth, about Lent, 1603-4, when 
Catesby plainly told Winter that “his plan was, to blow 
up the parliament house with gunpowder; for,” said 
he, “in that place they have done us all the mischief, 
and perchance God hath designed that place for their pu- 
nishment.”? Winter hesitating, Catesby observed, “ the 
nature of the disease required so sharp arcmedy.” Winter 
at last consented, his scruples being entirely removed by 
Catesby’s observation, that in order to “ leave no peaceable 
and quiet way untried,” the former should go to the con- 
stable of Castile, Velasco, then in Flanders, on his way to 
England to conclude a peace between James and the King 
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With this view he, as well as many ; 
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of Spain, and tell him of the state of the Catholics of Eng 
land, in the hope that he might, on coming hither, solicit 
James to recal the penal laws, and admit the Catholics intu 
the rank of his other subjects. It was at the same time 
agreed that Winter should bring over “some confident 
gentleman ” to help them in the plot, in case the efforts 
of Velasco should fail; and Catesby named Guido 
Fawkes. Winter accordingly departed, saw the con- 
stable, received full assurance of the good feeling of the 
King of Spain toward the English Catholics, but was 
told at the same time that no hope could be given that 
any decided stipulation in their favour would be included 
in the treaty. Winter returned with Fawkes, who was 
yet however unacquainted with the particular business for 
which he was required, and reached London in April, 
1604. 

Guido or Guy Fawkes was descended from a respect- 
able family in Yorkshire. Of his early life little is known. 
He enlisted as a soldier of fortune in the Spanish army 
in Flanders, and was present at the taking of Calais b 
Archduke Albert in 1598. He is described by Father 
Greenway, one of the Catholic priests implicated in the 
plot, who escaped to Rome, and who knew all the con- 
spirators intimately, as “a man of great piety, of exem- 
plary temperance, of mild and cheerful demeanour, an 
enemy of broils and disputes, a faithful friend, and 
remarkable for his punctual attendance upon religious 
observances.” His society “was sought by all the most 
distinguished in the Archduke’s camp for nobility and 
virtue.” 

A few days after Winter’s return, Thomas Percy, con- 
fidential steward to his relative the Earl of Northumber- 
land, joined the conspiracy. He had been sent into 
Scotiand, as we have mentioned, and returned full of 
hopes which, eventually discovered to be fallacious, 
caused him the deepest distress and mortification. When 
the conspirators met at Catesby’s lodgings in London, 
Percy, entering last, addressed the others with, “ Well, 
gentlemen, shall we always talk, and never do anything ?” 
It was now agreed that before Catesby disclosed the par- 
ticulars of his plan, they should all take a solemn oath of 
secrecy. Accordingly they met a few days after, in a 
house in the fields then lying beyond St. Clement’s Inn, 
and the following oath was administered to each :—“ You 
shall swear by the blessed Trinity, and by the sacrament 
you now propose to receive, never to disclose, directly or 
indirectly, by word or circumstance, the matter that shall 
be proposed to you to keep secret, nor desist from the 
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execution thereof until the rest shall give you leave.” 
This was sworn by all in the most solemn manner, 
“ kneeling down upon their knees, with their hands laid 
upon a primer.” The plan was now disclosed by Catesby 
to Percy, and by Winter and Wright to Fawkes; and 
after some discussion as to the means, they withdrew to 
an upper room, where they heard mass and received the 
sacrament from a Father Gerard, a Jesuit missionary. 
A house contiguous to the houses of parliament was now 
required, and a fitting one found in the occupation of a 
tenant of the king’s wardrobe-keeper. Percy purchased 
this man’s interest, 24th of May, 1604, on the pretence 
that it would be a convenience to him in the dischatge of 
the duties of his office as a gentleman-pensioner. The 
scheme was now to pierce through the thick wall of the 
parliament-house, and deposit beneath it a quantity of 
gunpowder and combustibles. Fawkes, being unknown 
in London, was to keep the key and act as Percy’s ser- 
vant. About this time the meeting of parliament was 
adjourned until the 7th of February, 1605: the con- 
spirators accordingly postponed operations until Novem- 
ber. In the mean time a house was taken in Lambeth, 
for the purpose of collecting in it gradually the gunpow- 
der, combustibles, &c. required. The custody of this 
house was entrusted to a new conspirator, Robert Keyes, 
who had been admitted into the plot at the suggestion of 
Catesby, after taking the prescribed oath. Robert Keyes, 
Key, or Kay, is supposed to have been descended from a 
highly respectable family, connected with the baronets of 
that name, but at the period of his admission was in 
indigent circumstances. He was introduced solely from 
consideration of the personal services he could render, 
whilst the others were men of property, which they were 
fully prepared to sacrifice in the affair. By the end of 
autumn the treaty between the kings of England and 
Spain was signed, and no stipulation in favour of the 
Catholics included. The spirit of persecution was now 
again given free scope. The judges about to depart for 
their respective circuits received express instructions in 
the Star-chamber to enforce strictly the penal laws against 
the Catholics. Whatever scruples the conspirators may 
have felt, whatever divisions of opinion there might be 
among them, now disappeared ; they met again in Lon- 
don, and determined to proceed with their project. 

They entered the house about the 11th of December, 
1604, with tools and a quantity of provisions, and endea- 
voured for some time to pierce through the thick wall of 
the parliament-house. Parliament being further pro- 
rogued until the 3rd of October, 1605, during the Christ- 
mas holidays the conspirators took three other individuals 
into their body, namely, John Grant, an accomplished 
but moody gentleman of Warwickshire, on whom also 
persecution had done its work; Robert Winter, a brother 
of Thomas; and Thomas Bates, Catesby’s servant, who 
was admitted solely from the discovery that he had formed 
much suspicion of the plot. On recommencing their 
labours in January, 1605, they heard overhead a great 
rumbling noise, and fully expected they were discovered, 
Fawkes, however, presently brought them intelligence 
that one Bright was selling off his coals from a cellar 
directly under the house of lords. (This was immediately 
taken by Percy, and the mine abandoned. Thirty-six 
barrels of gunpowder were brought over the water ftom 
Lambeth, and deposited in the cellar, mixed with large 
stones and bars of iron, to make the breach more terrible, 
and the whole carefully covered with faggots of wood. 
By May all was prepared. Other individuals Were now 
introduced, namely, Sir Everard Digby, of Drystoke, in 
Rutlandshire, an enthusiastic young man, and Ambrose 
Rookwood, both of whom were bosom friends of Catesby ; 
in fact, Rookwood’s attachment was of that romantic 
nature that he appears to have joined the plot mainly from 
its impulses ; and lastly, Thomas Tresham, son of the Sir 
Thomas Tresham before mentioned. This last individual 
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appears to have wanted that desperate fidelity to his 
brother conspirators, and to their common object, that 
signalised each of the others. He was rich, and promised 
considerable pecuniary assistance ; but from the moment 
of his admission into the plot, Catesby was a continual 
prey to doubts and misgivings. As the day approached, 
the 5th of November, the conspirators met frequent] 
at White Webbs, a solitary house near Enfield Chase, 
to arrange their proceedings. Fawkes, it was agreed, 
should fire the powder by a slow-match, and esca 
to the ship then hired and waiting for him in the Thames, 
and pass over instantly to Flanders, and do what he could 
there for the cause. Now came their greatest difficulty, 
namely, that of pointing out the individual members of 
the House of Lords who were to be saved, and the means 
by which warning could be given without exposing the 
plot orfits agents to the risk of discovery. Nearly all had 
dear friends in the upper house, but Catesby endeavoured 
to calm their apprehensions by assuring them that the 
peers in question (Who were all Roman Catholics) would 
certainly stay away, seeing how useless was their presence 
in the face of the overwhelming majority of their reli- 
gious opponents. “ But,” said Catesby, “ with all that, 
rather than the project should not take effect, if they were 
dear to me as mine own son, they must also be blown up.” 
Tresham, after some vain endeavours to obtain leave to 
warn Lord Monteagle, or to have the plot altogether post- 
poned, appears to have written, or caused to have written, 
the following letter to that nobleman :—“ My lord, out 
of the love i beare to some of youer frends, i have a caer 
of youer preservacion, therefor i would adyse yowe as 
yowe tender youer lyf to devyse some exscuse to shift of 
youer attendance at this parleament, for God and man 
hathe concurred to punish the wickednes of this tyme; 
and thinke not slightlye of this advertisement, but retyere 
youre self into youre cuntrie wheare yowe maye expect 
the event in safti, for thowghe theare be no apparance of 
anni stir, yet i saye they shall receyve a terrible blowe 
this parleament, and yet they shall not seie who hurts 
them. ‘This councel is not to be contemned because it 
maye do yowe good, and can do yowe no harme, for the 
dangere is passed as soon as yowe have burnt the letter ; 
and i hope God will give yowe the grace to make good 
use of it, to whose holy proteccion i commend yowe.” 
Lord Monteagle received this letter on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, and there is strong reason to suppose he was pre- 
pared to receive it, for on that particular day he supped 
at his house at Hoxton, a very unusual circumstance; 
and on receiving it, tossed it over to a gentleman in his 
service, who the yery next morning warned Thomas 
Winter, and through him the other conspirators, that the 
letter had been sent to the minister Cecil. On the 30th 
of October, Tresham, who had been in the country, 
returned to town, and attended the summons of Catesby 
end Winter at Enfield Chase. They at once charged 
him with the letter, and if he were its author the mo- 
ment must have been a terrible one to him, for they had 
determined to despatch him instantly upon his exhibiting 
any marks of confusion or acknowledgment. He, how- 
ever, denied the charge with a clear voice, assured coun- 
teriance, and the most solemn oaths, and they let him go. 
On returning to London they sent Fawkes to see, by 
means of certain marks, whether the door had been 
upened. He returned with an answer in the negative, 
and they then informed him of the letter, excusing the 
danger they had subjected him to, on the plea of its 
necessity. Panton replied, that he should have gone had 
he known of it, and engaged to go daily until the 5th, 
with the same purpose. The lords of the council had 
correctly gathered the nature of the danger so darkly m- 
timated in the letter; but these courtiers thought proper 
to give James the credit of the discovery. - It was deter- 
mined to take no step till the night of the 4th. On Sun- 
day the 3rd the conspirators were again warned by Lord 
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Monteagle’s gentleman that the king had seen the letter, 
and made great account of it. Tresham was once more 
sought, and he spoke like a man “ beside himself.” He 
told the conspirators that to his certain knowledge they 
were all lost men unless they saved themselves by flight. 
Still they did not flee, That very night Fawkes went 
again to keep watch in the cellar. On Monday afternoon, 
the 4th, the lord-chancellor Suffolk went down to the 
house, accompanied by Lord Monteagle, and on the pre- 
tence that some of the king’s stuffs were missing, threw 
open the door of the cellar and saw Fawkes standing 
there. They asked him carelessly, who he was. He 
replied, Mr. Percy’s seryant; on which one of them ob- 
served, “ Your master has laid in a good stock of coals,” 
and departed. Fawkes hurried to acquaint Percy of this 
visit, and then again returned to the cellar. At about 
two o’clock in the morning (it was now the 5th) Fawkes 
undid the door and came out to look about him: he was 
instantly seized and carried to Whitehall. He was ques- 
tioned in the king’s bedchamber, where all parties seem 
actually to have been afraid of him, helpless as he was, 
so unchanged was his countenance—so fearlessly scornful 
his replies and bearing, He ayowed his purpose—was 
sorry it had failed—but would give no satisfaction as to 
his accomplices. ‘The king asked him how he could have 
the heart to destroy his children, and so many innocent 
souls. “ Dangerous diseases require desperate remedies,” 


_was the reply. A Scotch courtier inquiring why he had 


collected so many barrels of gunpowder, Fawkes replied, 
“One of my objects was to blow Scotchmen back into 
Scotland.” He was tortured the following days ; and on 
the 10th most cruelly, as his signature to a paper wrung 
from him on that day presents the most unmistakeable 
evidence.* Yet after all he does not appear to have told 
the government a single secret—he confessed nothing but 
what he was well assured it was useless to conceal. 

We must now return to the other conspirators. Catesby 
and John Wright left London, according to a general 


arrangement, on the 4th, for Dunchurch, where Sir 
Everard Digby was collecting a great number of Catholic 
gentlemen, ostensibly as mere guests, but in reality with 
a view to a sudden appeal to arms on the successful issue 


of the plot. Percy and C. Wright left London imme- 
diately after Fawkes’s arrest ; Keyes somewhat later in the 
morning ; whilst Rookwood, who had placed relays of 
horses the whole distance to Dunchurch, did not start till 
near noon. He then mounted and rode off with the most 
desperate speed. On Finchley Common he overtook 
Keyes, who again parted from him at Turvey ; at Brick- 
hill he overtock Catesby and John Wright, and the three 
soon afterwards came up with Percy and C. Wright. All 
five swept along at a headlong rate, throwing even their 
cloaks into the hedge to ride lighter, and about six o’clock 
in the evening rushed into Lady Catesby’s house at Ashby 
St. Leger’s, Northamptonshire, covered with dirt and 
half-dead with fatigue. Rookwood had thus ridden 
tighty miles in little more than six hours. Here they 
found one of the Winters and 6ther Catholic gentlemen ; 
and the whole party rode off to Dunchurch, where they 
found Sir Everard Digby and a great number of guests. 
Had these men even now thought less of their cause and 
more of their own lives, they would have had no difficulty 
in reaching some port and escaping to a foreign country. 
But they yet hoped to raise the country in their favour, 
although the very gentry assembled deserted them the 
moment they heard the particulars of the plot and its 
failure, They were at last attacked in a house at Hol- 
beach, on the borders of Staffordshire ; and Catesby, the 
two Wrights, and Percy were all killed or mortally 
Wounded ; the remaining conspirators, namely, the two 
Winters, Rookwood, Sir Everard Digby, Grant, Keyes, 
and Bates, were taken prisoners, either at the same time 
or shortly afterwards. 
* See Penny Magazine, No. 6. 
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On the trial not a single witness was orally examined, 
the evidences consisting entirely of the written depositions 
of the prisoners and of a servant of Sir Everard Digby. 
Nothing appeared to implicate the great body of Catho- 
lics (although Garnet and Oldeowe, two Jesuit priests, 
were afterwards executed for their share in the conspi- 
racy) ; in fact, Sir Everard Digby pathetically lamented 
that he should have sacrificed everything in a cause that 
the Catholics and the priests universally looked upon as 
sinful. ‘The conspirators pleaded generally in extenua- 
tion of their crime, the sufferings they had undergone on 
account of their religion—the violated promise of the 
king—their despaig of legal relief—their dread of still 
harsher treatment—and lastly, their natural desire to re- 
establish that religion which they believed alone to be 
true, They were all condemned to death, which was 
to be inflicted in that revolting manner which the san- 
guinary laws of the time justified, They died—part of 
them on the 30th of January, and the remainder on the 
31st—repenting of their purpose, but with courage and’ 
fortitude. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Near ty all the evils and abuses of the system of muni- 
cipal government so recently abolished were the result of 
one great radical defect—the absence of responsibility— 
the want of contro). The most common case was for the 
mayor to he elected from the aldermen or common- 
councilmen by the court of aldermen or common-council. 
The members of the common-council were elected by the 
common-council, or perhaps they were nominated by the 
mayor. The aldermen filled up their ranks from the other 
division of the common-council. Members of the corpora- 
tion were generally chosen for life, to render, if possible, 
their irresponsibility still more complete. The Corporation 
Commissioners stated in their Report that they (the govern- 
ing body) “ are commonly of one political party, and their 
proceedings are mainly directed to secure and perpetuate 
the ascendency of the party to which they belong. In- 
dividuals of adverse political opinions are in most cases 
systematically excluded from the governing body. These 
councils, which embody the opinions of a single party, are 
entrusted with the nomination of magistrates, of the civil 
and criminal judges, often of the superintendents of police, 
and are or ought to be the leaders in every measure that 
concerns the interest and prosperity of the town. So far 
from being the representatives either of the population or 
of the property of the town, they do not represent even the 
privileged class of freemen, and, being elected for life, 
their proceedings are unchecked by any feeling of respon- 
sibility. The discharge of the functions with which they 
are entrusted is rendered difficult by the dislike and sus- 
picion which the manner of ‘their election evidently en- 
tails upon them.” In too many instances the proceed- 
ings of these bodies could not bear the light of day, and 
secrecy was secured “ sometimes by oaths administered to 
the members of the common-council.” Malversation, 
mismanagement and misappropriation of trusts and pro- 
perty, were extensively carried on, and the inhabitants had 
no means of checking the evil, and could form but an 
imperfect idea of its nature and extent. If we regard the 
obligations of members of a corporate body as precisely 
analogous to those of a steward whom any private indi- 
vidual appoints to manage his affairs, we shall then form 
a correct opinion of the unprincipled conduct of those 
who converted the public property to their own uses, as 
was the case in not a few instances under the old muni- 
cipal system ; and when such practices were openly de~ 
fended by those who were implicated in them, we may 
coneeive the injurious effects of the system upon publie 
morality. We have, however, perhaps dwelt too long 
upon evils which happily no longer exist ; but, as a matter 





of history, it is right that they should be remembered. 
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The objects to be attained by the reform of the muni- 
cipal corporations were numerous ;—the better adminis- 
tration of justice; the increase of the public security ; 
the more judicious administration of corporation pro- 
perty; the creation of confidence in the municipal go- 
vernment ; and the softening of religious and political 
animosities—each of these necessities having arisen out 
of the exclusive policy which regarded the benefit of only 
a small fraction of the inhabitants instead of the entire 
body. To strike at the root of these evils, the councillors 
are elected by the burgesses. On the Ist of the present 
month (November) they proceed to the performance of 
this duty. All pallor As must be. burgesses; but in 
boroughs divided into four or more wards a burgess is 
not eligible to be a councillor, unless he be possessed of 
ery t to the amount of 1000/., or be rated to the re- 

ief of the poor to the annual value of 30/. In boroughs 
below this size the qualification consists in being worth 
500/., and rated as above to the amount of 154. Neither 
‘clergymen nor dissenting ministers may be elected coun- 
cillors, nor any person having any interest, direct or indi- 
rect, in any contract or employment with the council. 
The councillors for each ward are elected by the bur- 
gesses of each ward. One-third of the councillors go 
out of office annually ; and it is to fill up the vacancies 
thus ‘occasioned that the burgesses are summoned on the 
Ist of November. The burgesses may re-elect those 
councillors whose public conduct entitles.them to this 
mark of confidence. In voting each burgess gives in a 
voting paper, containing the names of the individuals for 
whom he votes, with their places of residence attached ; 
the paper to be signed by the burgess and to contain his 
own place of residence. A burgess convicted of bribery 
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is liable to a fine of 50/., and loses his municipal ang 
parliamentary franchises. 

On the 9th of November the mayor and aldermen of 
municipal boroughs are appointed. The councillors 
elected directly by the burgesses compose the municipal 
government. They elect the aldermen from amongst 
themselves or from burgesses eligible to be elected ; and 
the proportion is one-third of the number of councillors, 
One-half of the aldermen go out of office triennially, 
Aldermen may be re-elected, but it is expressly and 
wisely provided that no alderman going out of office can 
vote in the election for new aldermen. 

We have still to notice the election of mayor, the head 
of the munic?pal constitution of each borough. The mu- 
nicipal act provides that in every borough there shall be 
four quarterly meetings in every year, at which no notice 
shall need to be given of the business to be transacted, 
The first of these quarterly meetings is to be held at noon 
on the 9th of November ; and the act provides that the 
first business transacted at the meeting on that day shall 
be the election of mayor. The ruling body, thus ap- 
pointed, consists of the mayor, aldermen, and councillors, 
and is called the council. On it depends the order and 
good government of the borough, and in all its important 
acts publicity and responsibility are ensured by whole- 
some checks and provisions which we have not space 
to enumerate ; and if these are insufficient, the burgesses 
themselves hold the remedy in their hands, and can, if 
they exercise the necessary vigour, make their power felt 
in a manner almost summary. The old and the new 
forms of municipal government are in fact in every re- 
spect a direct counterpart of each other. 
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|} 20. Registrars of Births an’ Deaths on or before this day to apply 
once to the officiating clergymen within his district for certilied 
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